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ABSTRACT 

This guide is intended as a resource for mainstream 
classroom teachers, K-12, who want to provide language minority 
students with additional support in their transition into classes 
where English is the language of instruction. The guide may also be 
used to help teachers make instruction more effective for all 
students and for teacher training. Areas addressed include the 
following: (1) assessing students in content-specific language 
proficiency (a table of predominant language functions required in 
selected content arejts and a sample assessment xnstrument for 
content-specif,^ c language functions are provided; (2) setting up a 
buddy system with Euglish-proficient peers; (3) preparing the student 
for a content-area lesson by teaching core vocabulary in advance and 
contextualizing lessons; (4) making language more comprehensible; (5) 
using cooperative grouping; and (6) collaborating with the 
English-as-a-Second-Language teacher. It is recommended that language 
minority students be regarded as resources in the mainstream 
classroom rather than as different or inferior. This provides a 
greater likelihood of their becoming proficient in English and 
succeeding in mainstream classes, while enriching the education of 
all students. (MSE) 
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Introduction 



1 his guide is a resource for mainstream classroom teachers (K-12) 
who want to provide language minority students with additional 
support to help their transition into the classes where English is iht 
medium of instruction. Many of the suggestions offered, however, 
can contribute to making education more effective for all students, 
not just those who have a language background other than English. 
The guide also can be used for teacher training, to increase main- 
stream classroom teachers* awareness of some of the factors that 
may contribute to difficulties encountered by language minority stu- 
dents even after they have been graduated from bilingual education 
or English as a Second Language (ESL) programs. 

The linguistic demands on students in content area classes 
increase as a function of grade leveL A look at elemeRtary school 
curricula reveals an increasing emphasis on literacy in the middle 
and upper grades as a medium for transferring academic content 
area knowledge (Chamot 1983). This emphasis on literacy invaria- 
bly necessitates a command of cognitively demanding academic 
language skills, particularly those required in the content areas. 

Some language functions, such as following directions, asking 
for clarification, and understanding specialized vocabulary are pre- 
dominant in all of the content areas. Others, such as obtaining infor- 
mation from graphs, charts and tables, are more content-specific. 
The language functions that are predominant in Science, Math and 
Social Studies are listed in Table L These specific language func- 
tions as well as the more generalized or holistic ability to under- 
stand and express content area concepts are potential areas of diffi- 
culty for students with limitations in English-language proficiency. 
The first step for teachers to take when a student, who has exited 
from a bilingual education or ESL class, joins the all-English- 
medium classroom is to assess that student* s English-language 
skills in these specific and global areas of content-specific language 
proficiency. 
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Language 

Proficiency 



Before assessing students' language proficiency, you should find 
out as much as possible about tlie educational history of the stu- 
dents who exited firom tlie bilingual or ESL program. In many dis- 
tricts, the special program designed for language minority students 
is kept isolated from other programs in the school. This is not only 
ineffective for students in the special program, but also makes it 
quite difficult to ensure the continuity between the special program 
and the mainstream. Programs for language minority students vary 
tremendously from district to district; in fact, tliey even vary within 
large districts from school to school. It is important to find out what 
instructional components were given to the student, and in what 
context. 

Here are some pertinent questions that might help you to gauge 
your students' experience: 

1. How much content area instruction was integrated with ESL? 

2. Was the ESL instruction based upon content-based thematic 
units or was it guided by language units? 

3. What content area textbooks was the student exposed to? In 
what language? 

4. If the student was in a bilingual program, what content area 
curriculum was covered in the student's native language? 

Next, you may wish to complete an informal assessment of the 
student's ability to use content-specific language functions, such as 
those listed in TaW.e 1. This can be done by developing a simple 
rating scale based on selected language functions which could be 
observed by any teacher who knows tfie student. For example, the 
third linguistic iction under listening can be transformed into an 
assessment instrument by rating the student's ability to understand 
explanations without concrete referents (without reference to non- 
linguistic aids such as pictures, etc.). As an illustration of this, one 
might try to determine if the student is able to understand an expla- 
nation of the rules for a simple card game (where the cards are not 
utilized during the explanation). The assessment scale would extend 
from *'not at all" to 'Very well, most of the time." Figure 1 presents 
a sample assessment instrument based on some of the more observ- 
able items from the list provided in Table L The sample in Figure 1 
can be modified by adding items that are important in your own 
context and by omitting others that are not. 

Any teacher who is familiar with the student can use this assess- 
ment instrument. The ESL teacher v/ho has either taught your 
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Social 

Science Math Studies 



LISTENING 

1. Understanding explanations. • 

2. Listening for speciHc information. # 

3. Understanding explanations without concrete referents. • 

4. Following directions for experiments. • 

5. Understanding oral numbers. 

6. Understanding oral ^yord problems. 



SPEAKING 

1. Answering questions. 

2. Asking for clarification. 

3. Paidcipating in discussions. 

4. Explaining and demonstrating a piocess. 

5. Presenting oral reports. 

6. Explaining how an answer was derived. 



• 
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Table 1 

Predominant 

language 

functions 

required 

in 

selected 
content 
areas 



READING 

L Understanding specialized vocabulary. ® 

2. Understanding information/explanations in textbooks. 9 

3. Finding information from grapiis, charts, and tables. 

4. Following directions for experiments. O 

5. Finding information in reference materials. • 

6. Reading at varied rates (skimming and scanning). 

7. Reading mathematical notations and equations. 

8. Understanding written word problems. 

WRITING 

1. Writing answers to questions. 9 

2. Noting observations. • 

3. Describing experiments. • 

4. Writing reports. • 

5. Labeling maps, graphs, and charts. 

6. Writing verbal input numerically. 
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Adapted by A. Willig (1989) from Chamot, A.U. & O'MaUey, J.M. (1986) A 
Cognitive Academic Language Learning Approach: An ESL Content-Based 
C«rncM/«m. Rosslyn, VA: NCBE. 
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Figure 1 

Sample 
assessment 
instrument 
for 

wOntent-specific 

language 

functions 



Student: Date: 
Teacher: Subject Taught: 

Listening: The student is able to 

1. Understand explanations without concrete referents. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

2. Follow directions for experiments. 
not at all some of the time 

3. Understand oral numbers. 
not at all some of the time 

4. Understand oral word problems. 
not at all some of the time 

Speaking: The student is able to 



1. Answer questions. 

not at all some of the time 

2. Ask for clarification. 

not at all some of the time 

3. Participate in discussions. 

not at all some of the time 

4. Explain and demonstrate a process. 
not at all some of the time 

5. Present oral reports. 

not at all some of the time 

6. Explain how an answer was derived. 
not at all some of the time 

Reading 

1. Understand specialized vocabulary. 
not at all some of the tirne 



very well most of the time 
very well most of the time 
very well most of the time 



very well most of the time 
very well most of the time 
very well most of the time 
very well most of the time 
very well most of the time 
very well most of the time 



very well most of the tune 
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2. Understand information/explanations in textbooks. 

not at all some of the time very well mst of the time 

3. Find information from graphs, charts, and tables. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

4. Follow directions for experiments. 

not at all soiree of the time very well most of the time 

5. Find information in reference materials. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

6. Read at varied rates (skimming and scanning). 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

7. Read mathematical notations and equations. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

8. Understand written word problems. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

Writing: The student is able to 

1. Write answers to questions. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

2. Note observations. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

3. Describe experiments. - 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

4. Write reports. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

5. Label maps, graphs, and charts. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 

6. Write verbal input numerically.. 

not at all some of the time very well most of the time 
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students in the past or is currently teaching them would be a valua- 
ble resource person for this assessment even if the content area is 
not integrated with the instniction of ESL. You also can fill this out 
once the student becomes more familiar to you, and you have had a 
chance to observe the student in class informally. 

An observational rating scale is also helpful for an ongoing 
assessment of language minority students (or, in fact, for any stu- 
dent in your class). If you rate the student occasionally by using the 
same rating scale and by dating your ratings, yon will have a contin- 
uing record of a student's proficiency in precisely those language 
functions which you have determined to be important in the acquisi- 
tion of concepts in different content areas. This rating will allow 
you to keep track of any changes in students' content-specific lan- 
guage skills and of their progress over time. 

Another way of assessing students' ability to handle content 
area material in English is by creating a simple reading test from the 
textbook being used in the content area class, and by comparing 
language minority students* performance on the test to that of lan- 
guage majority students. A cloze procedure is adequate for this pur- 
pose. Choose a representative passage from the textbook and make 
a cloze passage out of it by blanking out every seventh word, leav- 
ing the first and last sentences intact. Ask the students to read the 
entire passage before attempting to fill in the blanks. Then, ask 
them, to fill in each blank with the word which they think fits best. 
(See Cohen 1980, for a description of how to construct a cloze test.) 
By giving the test to the entire class, you can establish a standard 
against which the language minority students' performances can be 
compared. Calculate the average number of coixect responses for 
the group of language majority students on the same cloze passage. 
If a language minority student scores more than ten percentage 
points below the average score of the language majority students, 
you may need to monitor that student's performance in class and 
consider some of the ideas suggested in the following sections of 
this guide. 

One of the first things that can be done to help a language minor- 
ity student make a smooth transition into the mainstream is to pair 
him or her with an English proficient peer. The role of the buddy is 
to serve as a guide to the mainstream classroom by helping tiie stu- 
dent understand the tasks that students face daily. It is best to 
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choose buddies from among the student's age and academic peers, 
so the buddy can guide the student through various activities during 
the school day. If the buddy is also to do some tutoring, either dur- 
ing or after class, it may be advisable to assign an older tutor. The 
following process is suggested for setting up a buddy system. 

(1) Recruiting and selecting buddies. 

Solicit recommendations for buddies from other teachers, or ask 
for volunteers from among your own students. Buddies may be 
bilingual themselves or they may be monolingual English-speaking 
students. Buddies who share a language other than English with the 
student would be able to provide the language minority student with 
native-language mediation; on the other hand, an English-speaking 
buddy would provide more reinforcement in English. If students 
have completed two or three years in a bilingual or ESL program, it 
is likely that they no longer need 100 percent mediation through 
their native language; thus, an English-speaking buddy may be 
more appropriate for those students. Select the buddies on the basis 
of how interested ihey are in other cultures, how well they work 
independently, how well they communicate and explain, how 
responsible they are, and how patient they are with others (Boh- 
lender 1986). Cross-age tutors do not need to be selected from 
among the highest-achieving students. In fact, assigning a tutoring 
role to lower achieving students who are experiencing academic dif- 
ficulty themselves is beneficial to those students as well, and at the 
same time is very helpful to the students being tutored (Heath 
1990). 

(2) Training the buddies. 

The training shpuld focus on the specific expectations of the 
buddies as well as of their partners. Also, recruit the help of the 
ESL teacher, who can show the buddies or tutors some simple 
teaching techniques and strategies. The suggestions given in this 
guide on how to adapt lessons and how to teach some core vocabu- 
lary in ad/ance are also useful for tutors (see Buehler and Meltesen 
1983, for a listing of simple guidelines for tutors). Suggestions also 
can be given to tutors or buddies as to how to obiain information 
about the students' native language and culture from the students 
themselves. Not only do the buddies benefit from this information, 
but also the exchange of information equalizes the status of the two 
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partners, and contributes to a more effective relationship. 

(3) Providing in-class support. 

Allow buddies to work closely in class with the language minor- 
ity student to whom they have been assigned. You may want to 
change the physical arrangement of the classroom in order for pair- 
work to be possible on an ongoing basis. 

However, a warning is in order. Although the language minority 
student ends up wifh a constant and helpful guide, the teacher needs 
to ensure that all communication with the student does not pass 
through the buddy, but rather is addressed to the suident directly. 
We have observed cases where the teacher gets too comfortable 
with the buddy system and begins to rely too heavily on the buddy. 
In these .situations, the teacher begins to talk less and less frequently 
to the language minority student and opts to address him or her only 
through the intermediary. The teacher also needs to ensure that the 
language minority student is not neglected and is included in all 
activities in the classroom. 

A cooperative learning approach, which is described in the last 
section of this guide, is one way of ensuring that language minority 
students are actively involved in all classroom activities (Cochran 
1989). 

(4) Monitoring the tutoring process. 

Daily monitoring of the tutoring process is essential, especially 
during the first two months. Ask buddies to reflect on how they are 
doing, what aspects of the tutoring they find easiest or most diffi- 
cult, and in what areas they need more training or help. Buddies 
also may wish to meet together once a month to exchange ideas and 
insights. You also need to give the buddies some recognition either 
in the form of credit or a token present (for example, a lapel pin 
containing the flag of the country or state of origin of the tutee) that 
makes the students feel part of a distinctive group. 

The duration of the formal partnership between a buddy or a 
tutor and a language minority student varies. When the student 
begins to feel more comfortable with the instruction in the main- 
stream classroom, he or she will rely less on the buddy and eventu- 
ally will move away completely from the partnership. Buddies need 
to be alerted to this likelihood so that they are not disappointed or 



feel rejected. It is not uncommon, however, for a buddy to remain 
friends with the language minority student even when foraial help is 
no longer necessary. 



One of the difficulties that language minority students face in con- 
tent area classroc»ms is the simultaneous processing of new vocabu- 
lary items and cognitively demanding concepts. Teachers can pre- 
pare students for a lesson that is to be taught by following two 
simple steps. First, they can let students become familiar with the 
core vocabulary that will be essential in presenting the lesson to a 
class. Second, they can provide students with information about the 
lesson prior to the formal presentation of the lesson. 

This is a difficult task for a single teacher to do alone. Teachers 
of different content areas may wish to collaborate in this effort by 
letting each other know what lessons they are working on with a 
group of language minority students and to share their support strat- 
egies with other teachers who have those students in their class- 
rooms. This will provide some continuity in the different compo- 
nents of instruction that a student receives and will also provide 
teachers with a wider context within which to teach the students. 
Although most teachers do not have much opponunity to interact 
with other teachers within the school day, it may be wonh the addi- 
tional effort to do so. Some teachers opt for a simple form that they 
can use to exchange information on each group of students, while 
others leave it up to informal but regularly scheduled get-togethers. 
Teachers also may wish to recruit the help of the peer tutors by 
assigning them the task of vocabulary presentation, as suggested in 
the following section. 
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(1) Teaching core vocabulary in advance. 

The principle behind this suggestion is simple. If students are 
familiar with the core vocabulary that constitutes a given lesson, 
they are more likely to understand new concepts presented through 
those words. This is especially an issue with language minority stu- 
dents, because they may not even be familiar with some less com- 
mon non-content-related words. The language minority sludent 
needs to become familiar with these types of words, along with the 
content-specific ones, before the beginning of a lesson. For exam- 
ple, a lesson on the human heart (see Figure 2) might involve less 
common words such as: valves, pump blood, veins, and arteries. 
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1. Most textbooks highlight the content-specific words in each 
chapter. If the textbook you are using does not do that, identify a 
list of content-specific words for each lesson you are about to 
present. This list could range between five and seven words. Write 
those words on a sheet of paper, indicating the chapter in the text- 
book from which they canie. 

2. Scan the chapter and your lesson plan for other generic words 
that you suspect your language minority students may not be famil- 
iar with. Add those four or five words to your list. Cross-age tutors 
may be able to help you with these first two steps. 

3. Give your language minority students the list of words, pref- 
erably the day before you are to present the lesson. 

4. Ask your students to try and find out the meaning of these 
core words by referring to the chapter from which they were taken. 
Students may use a dictionary or work in pairs, with their buddies 
or with other language minority students, to figure out the meaning 
of the core words. Encourage students to guess the meaning of con- 
fusing words from the pictures in the chapter. 

5. Students can vmte their own explanations of the words or 
translations, or even draw illustrations that will serve as meaning 
clues. They can bring their list of words to class the following day 
and use it as a resource. 

(2) Contextualizing a lesson. 

An extensive introduction to a lesson helps clarify the context in 
which new concepts are to be presented. The teacher needs to famil- 
iarize students with the general area under consideration (Mohan 
1986), and to give students a set of ideas or plans with which to 
make sense out of new infomiation. 

1. Draw from the students' personal experience in the topical 
area or one closely related to it. For example, if you are teaching a 
lesson on the heart, get students to tell you about any experiences 
they have had with family members or friends who have heart prob- 
lems and the causes of th^ problem. 

2. Have the students, either in small groups or in pairs, list 
everything they know about the topic to be presented. 

3. Guide the students in categorizing the different pieces of 
information they have listed. They may do this in the form of a 
web, such as the one presented in Figure 2* This helps to organize 
the information that students already have about a topic to prepare 
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to learn more about it 

4. To help student ^:;ad a chapter in a content-area textbook 
more easily, highlight the main idea and supporting details of the 
chapter. This can be done either by the teacher, a teacher's aide, or 
by a cross-age tutor. Most textbooks highlight the main idea of each 
chapter, but the sumn?ary sentence may be either buried in the text 
or may be linguistically too complex for second language learners. 
In either case, the sentence (or two) can be pulled out and written in 
simple English on a separate sheet of paper and given to students 
for reference. 



As mentioned in the introduction, one of the difficulties that lan- 
guage minority students encounter in the mainstream classroom is 
in processing abstract cognitively demanding information, in Eng- 
lish. To make their task easier, hands-on demonstrations should be 
used as often as possible. By demonstrating new concepts, meaning 
is conveyed not through language alone, but with the help of con- 
crete referents that the students can touch, hear, and see (and some- 
times taste and smell!). In hands-on demonstrations, meaning is 
also invariably conveyed through gestures and body language, mak- 
ing it easier for students to comprehend the concepts being 
presented. 

To accompany these hands-on demonstrations, teachers also can 
attempt to simplify their language and to contextualize it as much as 
possible. This general strategy of making content-specific language 
more comprehensible is known as "sheltered instruction." Sheltered 
classrooms essentially use ESL teaching techniques to teach con- 
tent-area lessons and attempt to make instruction more comprehen- 
sible for students who are learning English as a second language. 
Teachers in these classrooms are conscious that lan^^uage minority 
students are developing their language at the same time they are 
developing concepts (Krashen and Biber 1988). 

In sheltered classrooms, instruction is given in a controlled 
"sheltered" format. The language used by teachers is characterized 
by linguistic modifications, such as simplified (but always accurate 
and appropriate) syntactic structures, controlled vocabulary, and 
shortened sentences. In addition, much of the language used by the 
teacher already is known to students, and the language that is new is 
acquired in a meaningful contexts Changing one's speech style con- 
sciously in order to accommodate listeners is very difficult, espe- 
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Figure 2 
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daily when the primary goal of communication is the teaching of 
new concepts. Teachers who are either reluctant to try this strategy 
or who have encountered frustration at the difficulty of the task may 
want to consider getting help from a colleague. Teachers can help 
each other by observing one another in the classroom setting and by 
coaching each other in very specific teaching tasks. Coaching can 
be a very useful tool for developing and improving skills, especially 
in the area of sheltered instruction (Kwiat 1988). 

Another characteristic of sheltered, instruction is the active 
involvement of students in the act of learning. Lessons usually 
revolve around an activity, and students are led to their own discov- 
eries about the concept being taught. These discoveries are attained 
under the guidance of the teacher and by working together with 
other students in cooperative groups. Thus, students can be given a 
topic to research or an experiment to complete; they do these activi- 
ties in small groups, where each student has a specific role to play. 

To summarize, sheltered classes provide instruction through 
context embedded language, through active participation of students 
in the lesson, and by building on students* own experiences. 

Cooperative grouping has been shown to be an effective classroom 
management technique that promotes learning among heterogene- 
ous groups of students (Slavin 1981). The approach is different both 
fi-om traditional whole clas:.room instruction and from other forms 
of group work. In cooperative groups, students of different levels 
are assigned roles which encourage them to work interdependentiy 
on a specific task. 

Cooperative groups are heterogeneous both linguistically and in 
reading or ability level. Thus, language minority students are mixed 
in witii language majority students; students who are having diffi- 
culty reading the textbook work alongside those who are reading at 
or above grade level. The roles that are assigned in groups vary, but 
the following types of roles are common to different models of 
cooperative grouping: a materials director, who is responsible for 
getting and putting away the material needed for the activity; a 
timekeeper, who makes sure that the group keeps track of the time 
involved; a supervisor, who makes sure that the group is doing what 
it is supposed to do; and a reporter, who is responsible for either 
writing or telling students in other groups about the group *s activ- 
ity. The assignments are changed occasionally so that every student 
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has a chance to experience the different roles involved. It is essen- 
tial, however, that a role be assigned to each student to ensure that 
no one strays; in fact, you may wish to assign a student the role of 
the monitor whose responsibility it is io make sure that everyone in 
the group is on task. 

Cooperative grouping is especially useful for involving lan- 
guage minority students who have just joined the mainstream class- 
room from the ESL or bilingual program. These students can be an 
integral part of any small group by virtue of the role that each stu- 
dent is assigned. If the activity is well chosen, each student has a 
vital part to play in completing the task that the group is given. 
Each member of the group becomes important for the success of the 
group, and consequently, the language minority student is not left 
out of the activity. 

Cooperative grouping is also very helpful to language minority 
students in content-area classrooms because it promotes activity- 
centered lessons, where students work together to complete a giv3n 
task. Students not only leam from each other but also have a chance 
to hear and speak language that is related to the task at hand. As 
mentioned in the preceding section, active involvement of the stu- 
dent is one way of ensuring learning. (See Cochran 1989 for a 
detailed description of how to set up a cooperative group in the 
classroom.) 



Teacher 
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The content teacher, especially at the middle and secondary levels, 
often does not have the specialized training for teaching language 
minority students that the English as a Second Language (ESL) 
teacher has received* Collaborative efforts between content and 
ESL teachers can be most effective since such cooperation allows 
for the creating of language-rich activities that help the language 
minority student understand the content work better. The ESL 
teacher can be an important resource for mainstream teachers. The 
ESL teacher can assist the content teacher to reduce linguistic prob- 
lems by suggesting how materials and the level of language used 
for instruction may be modified and by helping identify potential 
areas of difficulty. Content learning is facilitated when reliance on 
language is reduced by using demonstrations, visuals, and gestures, 
and by encouraging students to work together in problem-solving 
and cooperative activities. In order to achieve this, consistent com- 
mitment and collaboration is required of language and content 
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teachers in order to make all classrooms effective learning environ- 
ments for language minority students. 

The time and energy it takes to provide language minority students 
in the mainstream classroom with some type of assistance to help 
them in their transition from the ESL or bilingual program is cer- 
tainly worth the investment. Ma^iy of the students who have exited 
from special programs such as ESL or bilingual education may not 
be ready to tackle the rather difficult task of functioning in an aca- 
demic setting where English is the medium of instmction. In order 
to succeed in school, a student ultimately must feel as though he or 
she truly belongs in the mainstream classroom. Many language 
minority students are branded as different, as having had a special 
need in the past, and having been involved in a special program that 
is perceived by some in the school as being inferior. Sadly, if is also 
the case that smdents, and sometimes faculty, who do not belong to 
a language minority group, may think of bilingualism and cultural 
diversity as pioblems that need to be overcome. These attitudes, 
among other factors, often present serious hurdles to language 
minority students. 

Changing the attitudes of others is an arduous task that many 
may not want to undertake. Yet, it is our responsibility to see to it 
that language and cultural diversity are seen as a tremendous source 
of richness from which all students can benefit. Thus, in addition to 
asking what we can do for language minority students, we should 
be asking what language minority students — in particular, those stu- 
dents who are limited in their English proficiency — can do for lan- 
guage majority students and the rtst of the school. 

Language minority students* contributions could be numerous: 
they can teach others their language and about their language; they 
can teach others about their cultural heritage and their way of doing 
things. Language minority students can serve as native-language 
tutors to peers or younger students who need native-language sup- 
port. They also can serve as links to parents who are not proficient 
in English. In short, they can expand a schoors horizons and open a 
pathway to all comers of a school building, the community in which 
the school resides and other lands beyond the schoors immediate 
surroundings. 

By adopting this view, we would be ensuring a higher likeli- 
hood of language minority students becoming proficient in English 
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and succeeding in the mainstream, at the same time providing all 
students with a richer and more vibrant education. 
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